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no doubt also those same tribal grandees who carried out the
public business of the tribe in the cities, and these would
presumably have town-houses as well as their villas in the
country.
The rise of the villa-system, or perhaps we should say the
systematic romanization of the British farm, was a thing of slow
growth. It began very soon after the Claudian invasion, but
throughout the second century it was only gathering momentum;
even in the fourth, new villas were being built and old ones en-
larged. There is some evidence of a special boom in the early
third century, and it is difficult not to connect this with the
simultaneous check in the growth of towns. If, as has been sug-
gested, the government's new predatory attitude induced the
higher classes to conceal their wealth as far as possible, they
would live more on their country estates, and allow their town-
houses to fall into disrepair and use them as little as possible;
while those whose duties did not call them to the town would
retire to the country altogether.
This movement into the country must have been further
stimulated by the monetary crisis of the late third century1. The
violent rise of prices accompanying that event must have made the
ordinary operations of household marketing all but impossible. In
towns, food and all kinds of necessaries must have become un-
procurable; but families living on their own estates could keep
themselves in almost all the necessaries of life independently of
fluctuations in prices, and this was an additional motive for living
in the country. For the villa was to a great extent self-supporting;
and what it could not produce for itself (pottery, window-glass,
ironmongery, and so forth) it could.probably at a pinch obtain by
barter, exchanging its own surplus produce. This may partially
account for the way in which many villas tended to develop into
small industrial establishments, smelting lead, working Jron,
fulling cloth, making tiles, and so forth. This industrialization of
the villa was never so widespread and seldom so thoroughgoing in
Britain as it was in Belgium, but it was far from rare, and must have
been valuable when money became an insecure means of exchange.
When the Diocletianic re-organization of the Empire intro-
duced a new age of peace and prosperity, within whose radius
Britain was drawn by the work of Constantius Chlorus, a fresh
attempt was made to stimulate the moribund cities, but the villas
could profit by the new conditions without any artificial aid. The
stormy times of the third century had taught the Britons how to
1 Rostovtzeff, Sac. and Eton. Hist. pp. 419-21.